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THE LEAGUE CONDEMNS JAPAN 





N February 24 the League Assembly took the 

most momentous action in its history when 
it adopted the report of its Committee of Nine- 
teen on the Manchurian dispute, drafted under 
paragraph 4, Article XV of the Covenant. Forty- 
two of the fifty-seven League members voted for 
the report, thirteen were absent, Siam abstained, 
and Japan voted in the negative. The Japanese 
delegation then left the Assembly hall without, 
however, serving formal notice of Japan’s with- 
drawal from the League. Four hours later, the 
Assembly reconvened and set up an advisory com- 
mittee of twenty-one nations, composed of the 
Committee of Nineteen and representatives of 
Canada and the Netherlands, in order “to aid 
members of the League in concerting their action 
and their attitude among themselves and with 
non-member States.” 

The draft report of the Committee of Nineteen 
had been wirelessed to the world’s governments 
from the League’s broadcasting station at Geneva 
on February 17. Its principal findings reaffirmed 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, accepted 
the legitimacy of the Chinese boycott since Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, condemned the failure of Japan 
to seek pacific settlement of the issues in dispute, 
refused to regard Japanese military actions in 
Manchuria as measures of self-defense or “Man- 
choukuo” as other than a Japanese-controlled 
régime, and specifically denied Chinese responsi- 
bility for the development of events since Sep- 
tember 18, 1931. Its recommendations called for 
the withdrawal of Japanese troops within the 
South Manchuria Railway zone, non-recognition 
of “Manchoukuo,” and the establishment in Man- 
churia of a mainly autonomous régime under 
Chinese sovereignty in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Lytton report. On Feb- 
ruary 21, before a full meeting of the Assembly, 
M. Hymans announced the failure of the League’s 
efforts to mediate between China and Japan, and 


set February 24 as the date on which the draft 
report under Article XV would be examined. 
At the Assembly session on February 24 Dr. 
W. W. Yen, chief Chinese delegate, opened the 
proceedings by declaring that China would ac- 
cept the report. Yosuke Matsuoka, leader of the 
Japanese delegation, then reiterated at length 
the arguments which led Japan to reject the re- 
port, stressing particularly the alleged failure of 
the report to deal adequately with the problems 
presented by the “condition of chaos which reigns 
throughout” China. He was followed in quick 
succession by representatives of Venezuela, Can- 
ada, and Lithuania, all of whom urged acceptance 
of the report. M. Hymans then read paragraph 
4, Article XV of the Covenant, after which the 
vote was taken. Following a brief final declara- 
tion by M. Matsuoka, stating that Japan had now 
reached the limit of its “endeavors to cooperate 
with the League regarding the Chino-Japanese 
differences,” the Japanese delegation left the hall. 
M. Hymans ended the session by declaring that 
the report had been unanimously adopted under 
League rules of procedure, that despite Japan’s 
withdrawal “international settlement must be 
brought about,” and that the League still hoped 
its offer would be accepted by both parties and 
that neither would commit any irreparable act. 
Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League, at once transmitted a copy of the Assem- 
bly report to the Soviet and American govern- 
ments, drawing attention to the section of the 
report asking that they associate themselves with 
its views and concert their action with that of 
the League members. The Soviet Union is not 
expected to act on this request before March 6. 
Secretary Stimson, replying for the United States 
on February 25, stated that the Assembly had 
“formulated a measured statement of conclu- 
sions,” with which the American government 
was “in general accord.” Secretary Stimson also 
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expressed the American government’s “general 
endorsement” of the principles of settlement rec- 
ommended by the League. The guarded nature 
of this approval was explained by Secretary 
Stimson’s unwillingness to tie the hands of the 
incoming administration which, however, is ex- 
pected to support the stand taken by the League. 
On February 25 the Advisory Committee of 21 
requested the cooperation of the United States 
and the Soviet Union in its work. Two days 
later the State Department announced that the 
American government, while reserving indepen- 
dence of action, would cooperate with the com- 
mittee. The Soviet Union is also expected to give 
an affirmative answer to the committee’s invi- 
tation. 


Meanwhile, the long-expected Japanese drive 


on Jehol province was launched in full force on 


February 25. A combined Japanese-Manchoukuo 
offensive, utilizing nearly 100,000 troops, has 
struck Jehol from the north, center, and south. 
The three columns have won preliminary suc- 
cesses along their respective routes of attack, 
which converge on Jehol city (Chengteh). Jap- 
anese bombing planes were used with deadly effect 
on the city of Chaoyang, captured on the first 
day of the advance. The main line of the Chinese 
defense is drawn through the mountain passes 
at Chihfeng and Lingyuan, which offer natural 
strategic advantages of the highest order. It is 
expected that the decisive engagements will be 
fought at these passes. 


The Jehol warfare has raised the question of 
how the League powers intend to implement the 
recommendations of the Assembly report. No 
practical measures are expected to be taken until 
the United States and the Soviet Union have as- 
sociated themselves with the Advisory Commit- 
tee. Meanwhile, on February 27, Sir John Simon 
announced that Great Britain had imposed an 
embargo on shipments of munitions to China and 
Japan. Since Javan is better provided with muni- 
tions than China, the net effect of the British 
embargo will be to handicap China’s efforts to 
stave off the Japanese attack. The neutral char- 
acter of Britain’s action has provoked widespread 
criticism in League circles. In effect, it destroys 
the validity of the Assembly report by treating 
China and Japan on the same basis after China 
had been exonerated by the report. It hampers 
the formation of a united front of the powers on 
specific action against Japan, and lessens the 
possibility of securing the adoption by Congress 
of a resolution empowering the President to im- 
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pose an arms embargo. President-elect Roose. 
velt’s attitude on this problem is still unknown, 
It seems hardly possible, however, that the devel. 
opment of Japan’s offensive in Jehol can fail to 
call forth some practical concerted measures by 
the great powers in support of the Assembly re. 
port which they have all accepted. 
T. A. BISSON. 


Kenya Gold and Native Rights 


The discovery of gold in 1932 on a large Afri- 
can reserve in Kenya Colony, although welcome 
from an economic point of view, has raised anew 
the problem of native security of land tenure, 
Following a long agitation, the Kenya govern- 
ment attempted to end the fear of the natives 
that they would be dispossessed of their land for 
the benefit of white settlers by passing an ordi- 
nance in 1930 which reserved large specified areas 
to African occupation “for ever.” The only pro- 
viso was that if “public purposes” demanded sub- 
sequent alienation of any portion of the reserves, 
dispossessed Africans would be granted an equal 
area of land elsewhere. 


As a result of the discovery of gold, how- 
ever, a new ordinance was enacted on December 
31, 1932 which permits private prospectors to 
mine in reserved areas. The natives who are 
thereby dispossessed are not to be compensated 
with land, in accordance with the 1930 ordinance, 
but with money, which is to be paid into a fund to 
be administered for their benefit. 


Although no one has disputed the desirability 
of working the gold deposits, the new ordinance 
is clearly a violation of the pledge made in 1930 
that natives would not be deprived of land with- 
out compensation in kind. Moreover, it seems 
difficult to consider the private exploitation of 
the gold fields a public purpose. These two con- 
siderations, in the opinion of many critics, amply 
justify the disquiet and suspicion which have 
reappeared among the large native population in 
Kenya. The only sound solution, these critics 
contend, is to find other land for the dispossessed 
natives and to put the gold fields under state op- 
eration, which alone would satisfy the require- 
ment laid down in 1930 that the natives’ land 
should be expropriated only for public purposes. 

W. L. W. 
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Red Economics, edited by Gerhard Dobbert, with an in- 
troduction by Walter Duranty. New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932. $3.00 
A collection of articles, some of them excellent, by for- 

eign correspondents and technical experts who have spent 

varying periods of time in the Soviet Union. 
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